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of circulation. As in the single building, he considers space
not only as length and breadth, but also in its third dimen-
sion of height. Architects of the modern school are culti-
vating, as one of their principal assets, a grasp of the third
spacial dimension, of which the development of aviation has
made them vividly aware. The increasing use of models,
for the study of the design of town layouts and individual
buildings, is one evidence of this tendency, which is also
exemplified in the skilful adaptation of plans to sites with
varying levels, and the obtaining of effects of spaciousness
within comparatively limited dimensions (Fig. 13, page 32).

The science of planning, directed not only towards prac-
tical arrangement and equipment, is nowadays extended to
include the art of utilising space to produce its absolute
maximum of value, not only as area actually and materially
available, but also as surface conveying a visual impression
of amplitude (Fig. 4, page 21).

Previous to the present-day congestion of town and
suburb, and under the more spacious of the economic
regimes, planning of buildings has been on comparatively
ample lines. The sensations of fine planning have been
obtained in a direct way, by a careful proportioning of indi-
vidual rooms, a studied relationship of the shape and size
of each apartment to those of its neighbours, and by the
creation of vistas and the establishment of focal points of
interest. Space was, in the main, sufficiently ample in itself
to ensure effects of amplitude, and it was scarcely necessary
to scheme for any optical illusions of size. Such devices as
false perspective, employed in the Renaissance of Italy and
France, can hardly be considered seriously in this connection,
for they were more in the nature of decorative whimsicalities
than serious efforts to deal with cramped dimensions.